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: - | ‘I dess reckoned yo’ slip, dat’s all.”’ 
Paisy In St. Eouis ‘Yo’ reckon wrong, dat’s all!”’ 
} ‘*Wal, mebbe er do reckon wrong, Sam.”’ 
OR, | Sg i 6 ko Ma 
‘RBut——’’ 
DETECTIVE WORK DURING THE TORNADO. ‘Dar ain’t no but! De ol’ man—— 
‘‘Keerful, Sam!’ 


a “Why for??? 
‘“?Case yo’ knows well ‘nuff when yo’ done git over yo’ 


9? 


i By the Author of “NICK CARTER. i mad, dat it doan’ do ter say de ol’ man done pushed yo’,” 
: “Aub? 
SAN AML ‘“Doss as well let ’er go dat yo’ slipped.’’ 
7 ‘But er didn’t slip——”’ 
Chae at Bt “Yah! yah! yo’ didn’ slip, but yo’ kin say so, cayn’t 
GAPTAIN BEMIS HAS THE rea a yo’, an’ hab no mo’ trouble, ah?”? . 
‘‘Look out, you lazy, good-fer-nothing nigger! Whatif| ‘I ain’t feared ob no mo’ trouble. De ol’? man done push 
-you should drop it! Don’t you know nothing?”’ me overboard, an’ I’ll pay him up right smart, too!”’ 
‘Luff me be, cap’n! What de——”’ ear hl” i 
The remark was not finished, or, ifit was, nobody un-| This last was a dissatisfied grunt from the cautious 
derstood it, for the darky was shoved “violently, or darky who knew the uselessness of having any quarrel 
«stumbled, it wasn’t quite clear which—— with Captain Bemis. ’ 
At all events, he fell off the dock. He had given his advice in the best way he knew how 


The steamer River Monarch was tied up at the levee in|and finding that the angry Sam wouldn’t pay attention 
South St. Louis, and at the place where the darky went|to it, he wagged his head gravely and turned away. 
ving stern of the steamer made a narrow| The others had stood about during the conversation, 


over, the cur 
open space between the bank and the boat. lazily interested in the prospect of a possible row, and, un- 


“Ho floundered in the water, evidently unable to swim, | consciously hoping that something more would happen to 
and clutched helplessly at the steamer’s smooth hull. give them a rest. 
Beside him floated a wooden box that he had been carry-| They had not started back to work when Captain Bemis 
ing. strode down the plank from the boat to the levee. 
he man who had spoken first glanced down angrily and ‘Get a move on, you.worthless coons Y’ he yelled, add- 
said: i\ing several savage oaths; ‘‘what do you mean by hanging 
“Get a boat-hook, somebody, and fish him out. Learn /around here with the boat not-half loaded? Get on with 
thim better than try to carry two boxes on board at once.) | ye!’ 
With. this the angry man went on, holding in both hands| All of them darted toward the piles of freight on the 
@& small box that he had wrenched from the darky$| levee as if they had been stung, all except Sam. 
grasp, and that he took on board and deposited in a saip He stood defiant and sullen, still wringing his clothes. 
place. || “#fustle, you black loafer!’’ cried the captain. eg eaar 
Several darkies at work loading the steamer haddropped, Sam stood-still,. Tiaeaiygrcetes eer tt oe ee Re 
everything and ga syhered around. pe goes) Gaiam Soa Captain Bemis advanced with his hand raised to.strike. A 
| © Fuh!’ exclainged one who was reaching a pole to the; ‘‘Doan’ yo’ do dat, Cap’n Jed!’’ said Sam, inastrangely ¢ — 
‘man.in the water, “since when have de ol’ man tuk er|low but threatening voice. 
_motign dat we mussn’ tote on board more’n one t’ing at er The captain stopped, amazed in spite of himself. 
time, yah?”’ The other darkies paused again to listen and look on at 


‘“Mebbe,’’ suggested another, *‘’twas since he lost de|a distance. 
f 2 i : 799? 
Crescent Queen. ~ <What’s the matter with you, anyway? demanded the 


The colored men grinned and exchanged significant | captain. 
glances. y ‘‘¥o’ done push me overboard,’’ began Sam, 
Something in the affair referred to seemed to make them}! ‘‘Nonsense!”’ the captain interrupted; ‘“‘you stumbled, 
feel that it would be just as well not to talk about it. you clumsy coon 12? 


ple, an’ I doan’ take no pushin’ from 


1)? 


They hauled the dripping darky out of the river and, ‘*No, I didn’t stum 
jokingly proposed to roll him over a barrel. ‘nobody, no, sah, from nobody 

‘Tt are bad fo’ yo’ health, Sam,’’ they told him, ‘‘to be, The captain stared, evidently surprised at the negro’s 
full when it’s water dat’s crowdin’ yo’ insides.” | poldness, and wondering how far he would carry it. 

Sam was in no mood for their fun. “All right, Sam,’’? he said, coolly, after a moment, 
| “Taft me be!’’ he growled, shaking them off and wring- | ‘‘clear out, if that’s the case. There’s nothing for you to 
ing his sleeves “Whar am de ol’ man?” -|do’round here.”’ 

“Am it Cap'n Jed yo’d mean?”’ asked one of the darkies,| ‘Oh, yes dar am!’ 
with mock seriousness. | Well, what is Tee E 

‘Ob co’se!”’? cried Sam, who.was too enraged to notice “T ain’t gwine to tech any more wuk fer a man what: 
+hat the other was ‘‘stringing’’ him. | burned up his own steamer——”’ ; 

“Or, mebbe yo’ mean Cap’n Jared Bemis,”’ continued! All the darkies within sound gasped with horror at this 


the joker, ‘tt call him same’s he’s writ down on de pilot direct allusion to the loss of the Crescent Queen. a 
license.”’ Captain Bemis grew pale, and his rage was So great that 


“Shot yo’ mouf!’’ howled Sam, ‘‘er I done chuck yo’ for an instant he couldn’t utter a word. is ae 


overbo’d dess as he erchucked me, wuss luck to him!’’ Sam went doggedly on: 5 : | 
‘Br reckon Cap’n Jed did’n chuck yo’ overboard, Sam,’’| ‘‘P’r’aps yo’: gwine sink de River Monarch dess as yo 
remarked another negro, gravely; “yo’ done slipped on sinked de Crescent Queen; but I doan’ go on de steamer, 
yo’ heel, dat’s all.” . ‘no, sah! I’se got sumfin else ter do. I’se gwine ter pay 
“Slip nuffin!’’? retorted Sam, indignantly; ‘‘doan’ I) you up fer chuckin’—— f 
know??? By this time Captain Bemis 


“Know what, Sam?’’ , fairly roared: 
“What med me tumble hinto de river, yah.”’. “mhat’ll do, you black liar! Close that scoundrel face of 
‘‘Reckon yo’ oughter know, Sam,”’ * yours, or T’ll put another hole in it!’ : 
“Huh! reckon er do know.”’ He made the meaning of this threat perfectly plain by 
““Yo’ dess slipped——”’ ‘whipping a heavy revolver from his pocket and moving 
‘Hit area lie! Hr——”" © upon Sam with the weapon cocked and raised. 

“Keerful, Sam; doan’ you call me no lie!”’ This was rather too much for the negro. 
“Den doan’ yo’ say I slip.” He was savagely enraged, and his madness gave him 
“‘T doan’ say hit——”’ courage, but a fight with the white captain was one thing: — 


“‘Den what yo’ say, yab?” the cold muzzle of a gun was another. 


29 


found his voice, and he 
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seam esties pA! 


He slunk siowly backward, muttering: 

‘*T’se gwine pay yo’ up, dess same; yo’ see if I doan’.”’ 

‘‘Clear out!’’ shouted the captain, ‘‘and the rest of you 
idle roustabouts look here!”’ 

The darkies kept their hands on the freight, ready to 
hustle it on board the moment he gave command, and 
listened. 

 **7’ve'seen all along,’’ continued Captain Bemis, 
you fellows were thinking black thoughts about me. I’ve 
known it, d’y’ understand? And I’m sick of it. I won’t 
have any more of it. I should think ’twas enough for a 
man to lose his boat by fire and have to stand an investi- 


gation, even if he did come out of it clear, without having | 


every nigger on the levee sticking his tongue in his cheek 
when he passes. 

‘*You’ve got to stop it, understand? The first man who 
shows any sign of thinking about the Crescent Queen gets 
fired, and he’ll be lucky if that’s all that happens to him. 

““Now get to work, and you, Sam, chase yourself, and 
don’t let me see you within gunshot of my boat again. 
Git!”’ 

Still covered by the eaptain’s revolver, Sam _ scuttled 
away, muttering curses, and vengeance on ‘‘de ol’ man.”’ 

The other darkies hurried back and forth from levee to 
boat, and for a few minutes freight was never handled so 
rapidly in St. Louis. 

Captain Bemis, forgetful perhaps, kept his revolver in 
his hand as he watched them. 

An onlooker might have suppdsed that it was slavery 
days at some Mississippi River port farther south, but it 
was really Tuesday, May 26, 1896, the afterneon of the 
day before the terrible tornado. 


After two or three minutes, the captain observed ¢ 


white man making his way along the levee toward the | 


boat. 


He hurriedly left the workmen and went to meet the | 


‘“new-comer. 
‘‘Ah, Jed,’’ said the latter, nervously glancing at the 


“revolver, “been having trouble?” 
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~The captain hastily pocketed the weapon. 
‘‘l’m glad you’ve come at last,’’ he said; 
brought the mapey?”’ 

“No, I——’’ 

He cot no further just then, for Captain Bemis, with a 
low growl of fury, seized him by the throat with one 
hand ‘and with the other struck him violently in the face. 

They were standing at the moment near a pile of. cotton 
bales, and in view of some of the negroes who were just 
then coming down the plank from the boat. 

‘“Cap’n Jed got de tantrums to-day fo’ sho’,’’ remarked 

the one who had vainly cautioned Sam to koop his temper. 

“Tt am drefful foolish to git in de ol’ man’s way,’’ added 
another, solemnly. 


‘“‘have you 


> I] 


CHAPTER II. 
A TALK ABOUT X. 

The force of the captain’s blow carried both men behind 
the bales, so that what happened between them thereafter 
was not seen by any of the darkies, all of whom were too 
afraid of the terrible captain to do more than peek over 
their shoulders as they ‘‘toted’’ boxes from levee to 
steamer hola. 

Captain Bemis let go the new-comer’s throat almost im- 
mediately, and the latter staggeted against the bales. 

He didn’t seem to have a shadow of the nerve displayed 
by negro Sam. 

With one hand at his aching throat, he caressed his left 
eye with the other. 

The eye was bloodshot, and already Pee nite to swell 
and discolor. 

‘‘Vou’re a savage brute, Jed!’’ he whined. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I be?’’ retorted the captain, trembling | 
with his effort to control himself; “‘here I’ve put my hand | 
+o foul work for you, and what do I get for it?”’ 

‘‘Vou’ll get your share all right in time——’”’ 

‘‘Oh! will I? how long have I been kept waiting?”’ 

“‘T couldn’t help——”’ 

‘‘And what about me, eh? What about me?”’ 

Captain Bemis was so fearfully angry that his voice 
choked and his face turned purple. 

The other tried tocalm him. - 


‘that | 


‘*Listen!’’ interrupted the captain; ‘‘the Crescent Queen 
was burned up, cargo total loss. You can’t complain that 
the job wasn’t well done, for you’ve collected the insur- 
ance——’’ 

‘*And the commissioners have declared that you were 
not to blame.’’ 

‘‘Ay, so they have! so they have! and I’ve got command 
of another boat, but where’s my share of the insurance, 
and where’s my reputation? It was more luck than any- 
thing that I'got the River Monarch, and everybody looks 
at me cross-eyed. Why! even the niggers tauntme with 
having fired the Crescent Queen. You asked me just now 
if I’d had trouble. Yes! that was it! a low-lived nigger 
actually accused me of firing the Crescent Queen. What 
do you think of that?’’ 

“*[ don’t wonder it made you angr y, Jed, but such 
'things really amount to nothing. You'll live them down 

5 


‘‘What’ll I live on, Ben Putnam? I don’t propose to keep 
on running boats up and down the Mississippi when 
there’s thousands of dollars due me from aman whom I 
can ruin at a word. 

‘*But you won’t say the word, Jed.”’ 

““Won’t 1?”’ 

6 No! $09 

‘‘Why not, Ben? why not?” 

‘‘Because if you did it would be good-day to any chance 
of your getting your share.’ 

Putnam said this with some show of determination, al- 
though he kept his well eye open for a possible renewal of 
the captain’s violence. 

As for Bemis, he glared a moment at Putnam, and then 
'in a tone of forced quiet, said: 

‘‘And if I say the word that ruins you I send myself to 
| the penitentiary, or at least lose all chances of a living.” 

“That’s it.”’ 

‘*We’re in the same boat.”’ 

**Bxactly.’ 


1 oo’ Youre wrong, Putnam.’ 
I L i 


“T dori’t see it, Jed.” 

‘“Then I’ll tell you. Pirst—why didn’t you bring the 
money?”’ 

The question came abruptly, as if the captain’s temper 
were on the point of breaking loose again. 

Putnam shrank back. 

‘**T couldn’t raise it,’’ he answered. 

**But you collected the insurance. ’’ 

‘‘Yes, and I had to use it all to save myself from bank- 
ruptecy.”’ 

‘‘And what about me?’’ 

“It'll be all right, Jed! Just be patient and work the 
same deal with the River Mofiarch, and you can have 
double your share.”’ 

For a moment Bemis frowned at Putnam. 

Then he said: 

“Now I'll tell you why we ain’t in the. same_ boat. 
You’re in business; I’m only the captain of river.steam- 
boats. You’ve got a family; I haven’t. You’ve get some 
kind of social standing, I don’t know how much, but it’s 
something; I haven’t any. My club is a bar-room, and my 
society the man I happen to meet there. You see, you’ve 
got things to care about besides money. I haven’t. There- 
fore, you’ve got more to lose in the case of exposure than I 
have. Do you follow me?”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Putnam, anxiously; ‘‘I uncerstand, 
and admit the differences. But what does it all lead to? 


You are not going to say the word that will spoil all 
chance you have of getting your ten thousarid dollars.’ 

‘“‘We’ll see about that, Putnam. You want me to lose 
the River Monarch by accident, and from the insurance 
you propose to pay me a double share to make up for what 
is due me on account of the Crescent Queen.”’ 

‘*Yes, but I hate to talk of it in the open air.’ 

“It’s ‘the safest way. There’s nothing so hee as 
a conversation in a public place.”’ 

‘I wish you’d believe me. I'll certainly divide square 
when the River Monarch money is paid over. i sha’n’t be 
so hard pushed then as I have been recently.’ 

‘*T believe that, and for the sake of act Tl ad- 
mit that I believe you mean to be square. But there are 
lots of things that might happen.”’ 
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**Well?’”’ 

‘You might die.”’ 

**Pooh!”’ 

‘Something might upset the arrangements for losing the! 
boat this time. The Crescent Queen matter was a big suc- | 
cess. I might not have such luck again.”’ | 

‘*Men always have to take such chances. 
high one, and worth the risk.”’ 

‘* Agreed, and so it was before.’’ 
‘*You’ll go ahead, then?’’ 

**No, sir!’’ 

Putnam looked disappointed. 

‘It’s this way,’’ continued Captain Bemis, his voice 
trembling with passion; ‘‘I’ve got a good deal to gain and 
mighty little to lose. You’ve got a good deal to gain, and 
absolutely everything to lose. NowlI tell you plainly I 
won’t chance it a second time until you’ve produced my 
share of the insurance money. | 

‘The nitro-glycerine for the job is now on board. I put! 
it on myself. A clumsy nigger was carrying it with 
another box, and I took it away from him.”’ 

‘“‘Good gracious! didn’t that make him suspicious?”’ 

“No matter. I discharged him. He didn’t know what he 
was carrying, anyway, and the fact that he had it and 
might have dropped it shows how any little accident 
might upset the whole lay-out.” 

‘‘What do you mean to do, then?”’ 

‘‘Chuck the nitro-glycerine overboard and turn State’s 
evidence,” 

Putnam was aghast at this. 

‘““You don’t mean it!’’ he gasped. 

“‘T mean every word of it.’’ 

‘‘But it will be hopeless ruin for us, for you as well as 
me.”’ 

**1’m not so sure. 
there’ll be something left of me. As for you—— 

Bemis snapped his fingers contemptuously. 

‘“‘But see here, Jed,’’ said Putnam, pale and shaking 
with terror, ‘‘isn’t there some way——”’ 

‘i ‘*Ves ie ; 

Well——’’ 

‘Bring me the money to-night 

“T’ve told you how impossible that is.”’ 

“No, you haven’t—for I haven’t asked you. You’vesaid 
you couldn’t raise it. I believe you tried and failed; but a 
man of your standing must have many resources. I tell 
you to try again.”’ 

“ But it’s after business hours; the time is short——’’ 

“fa! that’s an admission that you might try again.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see what I can do.”’ 

‘Do nothing, then. The River Monarch is due to start 
for New Orleans to-morrow at ten o’clock. I get my ten 
thousand from you before midnight, or before the boat 
sails your name will be mud! Understand!” 

‘*T heard you.’’ 

‘‘You’ve got about eight hours. Better lose no time.’’ 

Captain Bemis started to return to the boat. 

Putnam called to him, and for a moment the captain 
lingered to hear the pleading of his confederate, who 
begged almost with sobs that Bemis would not carry out 
his desperate threat. 

Finally Bemis said: ; 

‘Ten thousand to-night, or exposure.”’ 

With this he strode away, and Putnam leaned with a 
groan against the bales of merchandise that had concealed 
them from observation. 

The captain.went to the steamboat and locked himself 
in his room. 

Then he removed from under his bunk the small box 
that he had taken from theinegro Sam. 

He wrapped it carefully in oiled cloth, 
long cord to it. 

After a thoughtful pause he tied an iron belaying-pin to 
the box, and, concealing the whole arrangement beneath 
his coat, went to the after part of the boat on the river 
side. : ; 

No one was near or likely to come near. 

Hastily the captain dropped the box overboard. 

The belayjng-pin caused it to sink. 

When the captain was certain that it would not rise to 
the surface, he fastened the end of the cord to a small ring | 


The stake is a 


> 


There may be a way to fix it so that 


+? 


y9? 


‘and fastened a 


| 


set in the hull of the boat just below the edge of the deck. 

Its presence there could have been discovered only by a 
miraculous accident. 

This done, he consulted his watch, and hurried away, 
oing to a large business building on Choteau avenue. 

He hesitated a moment in the entrance, reading over 
the names of the occupants of the building. 

They were displayed in big letters upon the wall. 

His eyes rested upon a sign announcing that the Mid- 
Western Insurance Company occupied nearly the whole of 
one of the floors. ‘ : 

Captain Bemis knew that the sign was there before he 
looked at the wall. 

In fact, the reason of his coming to this building was 
the fact that the Mid-Western Insurance Company’s offices 
were there. 

Yet he looked the signs all over, as if he werea stranger, 
and fixed the numbers of the company’s rooms in his mind, 
as if he were afraid that he. should forget them on the 
way to the elevator. 

Again he consulted his watch. 

Half-past four. 

It was more than likely that the officers of the company 
had gone home. 

Putnam had remarked nearly an hour before that it was 
then after business hours. 

Of course there would be plenty of clerks up stairs, but 
Captain Bemis had nothing to say to the clerks. 

The president of the company—but of course he would 
have gone home by this time. 

The captain strolled doubtfully to the elevator. 

“ Anybody in the Mid-Western offices?’’ he asked. 

‘Plenty of ’°em; hurry up,’’ replied the man who super- 
intended the elevators, and he pushed the captain into @ 
car that was just about to-go up. 

The elevator boy closed the door and up went the car. 

Captain Bemis felt that fate had decided for him. He 
would inquire for the president; the president would be 


8 


lout; and the captain would thereupon go away, relieved — 


because fate had prevented him from undertaking a dis« 
agreeable and dangerous plan. 

At the proper floor he left the car and owened, the door 
of the Mid-Western anteroom. 

A colored man in uniform advanced to meet him. 

‘‘Tg Mr Howard in?’’ asked Captain Bemis, naming the 
president of the company. 

‘<I’ see, sir,’’ replied the colored man, handing a slip 
of paper to the captain; ‘‘please write your name and the 
nature of your business.’’ 

The captain looked hard at the slip of paper. 

He had been in the office before, but then he had been 
accompanied by a lawyer, and the lawyer had done all 
the work necessary to gain an entrance. 

It would look suspicious to hesitate, the captain thought, 
and, besides, the president might not bein; this nigger 
would surely know if he were. 

So the captain sat down before a table and took up a 
pen. 

The slip of paper had some printed words on it, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. 
Wishes to see 
About 


Captain Bemis was not the most rapid writer in St. 
Louis. 

It would have taken him several minutes to write as 
much as would make ten lines of printed matter. 

Much less than that was required of him here, and yet, 
in spite of his desire to avoid arousing suspicion, he was 
a long time in filling out the card. 

He squinted at the colored man once or twice to see 
whether that solemn individual were watching, but the 
darky was apparently engaged in day-dreams. 

‘ At last the blanks were filled. 
‘‘There,’’ said the captain, ‘‘take that in.’’ 
The paper then read: 


“Mr. Cap. Jared Bemis 
Wishes to see Mr. Pres. Howard 
About X.”’ 
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&. Maxwell, ‘‘if the captain is ina hurry.” 
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‘*¥t’s the rule, sir,’’ said the colored man, hesitatingly, *“Do go on.”’ 


*‘to state the nature of your business.”’ 


“Suppose, Mr. Howard, I don’t say I will, but suppose I 


“Well, I’ve done it,’’ exclaimed the captain, angrily, | was to put you in the way of getting information about 


and he put his finger against the X. 

The colored man looked doubtful. 

‘Take it in!’’ growled the captain; ‘‘if the president’s 
here and don’t want to see me, he can say so, can’t he?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ and the colored man withdrew. 

The captain leaned back in his chair and drew a long 
breath. 

He hoped that President Howard had gone home, or 
that he would refuse to see his visitor. 

. Two or three minutes passed. 

The colored man did not return, and the captain was 
just on the point of leaving when a door opened. 

‘This way, sir,’’ said the darky, who had taken the 
paper. 

Captain Bemis set his jaws together, and with a dark 
frown on his face, followed the darky down a corridor to 
a large office where President Howard sat with an open 
letter in his hand talking with a gentleman. 

The colored man, having “shown the captain in, with- 
drew. - 

‘Well, captain, what is it?’’ asked Mr. Howard. 

*“‘I came to see you,’’ responded Bemis. 

‘*Well, what is it?’’ 

Bemis scowled in silence for a moment. 

‘I don’t know as it’s anything,’’ he blurted, presently ; 
“*but whatever it is, it’s for you and nobody else.”’ 

‘“‘But,’’ said Mr. Howard, ‘‘this is Mr. Maxwell, the at- 
torney for the company, as you prebably know=—”’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve met Mr. Maxwell.”’ 

The gentleman thus named smiled, for the captain’s 
tone suggested that the meeting with Mr. Maxwell brought 
no pleasant recollections. 

Small wonder, for it was Maxwell who had given Bemis 
a terrible cross-examination when the burning of the 
‘Crescent Queen was.being investigated. 

The president glanced at the lawyer. 

‘I shall be glad to withdraw for a few minutes,’’ said 

Mr. Howard nodded, and the lawyer left the room smil- 
ing as if he were much amused at something. 

‘‘Now, then, captain,’’ said Mr. Howard, ‘‘what is it?’’ 

Bemis was still scowling. 

“‘T won’t have any eavesdropping,’’ he said. 

‘See for yourself,’’ suggested Mr. Howard. 

The captain crossed the room and suddenly threw open 
the door out of which Maxwell had gone. 

Nobody was there. 

“*All right,’’ he muttered, closing the door. 

He returned to the tabie where Mr. Howard sat, and 
stood there a moment in silence. 

‘*You’ve got something to tell me,-I suppose?’’ said the 
president. 

‘‘Mebbe.”’ 

‘Well, say on.”’ 

“*T said mebbe.”’ 

‘*T don’t understand.”’ 

-“‘Mebbe I’ve got something to tell, and mebbeI haven’t.”’ 

“*H’m! How can I help you decide?”’ 

*‘By giving me your word to treat me square.’’ 

Mr. Howard looked gravely at his ‘visitor. 

**You may be sure that I shall not permit you to be un- 
justly treated,’’ he responded. 

‘‘Humph! mebbe your ideas of justice might not agree 
with mine,’’ 

‘**Possibly.’’ 

‘*How am I to know?” 

‘‘Come, captain, this isn’t getting on. I’llsee if I can 
help you loosen your tongue. You’ve come to talk about 
the Crescent Queen?’’ 

‘Oh, no!”’ said Bemis, with a leer of cunning. 

CON Oe: 

“The Crescent Queen matter is settled.’ 

‘‘Ah, yes, to be sure.’”’ 

The president looked disappointed. 

‘I might some day,’’ said Bemis, slowly, ‘‘make a re- 
mark about the Crescent Queen, but not now.”’ 

‘“Very well. What did you come to talk about?”’ 

«‘Something else.’’ 


a crooked insurance job that was under way—humph! I 
see that you’re interested.’’ 
The president had half-risen from his chair, and he 


.|gave a hasty glance at the letter he still held in his hand. 


‘“‘Yes, of course I’m interested,’’ he said, regaining his 
self-possession; ‘‘what do you know——’’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t say I knew anything. I just suggested 
that some day, to-morrow possibly, I might be able to put 
you on to a scheme for beating the company.”’ 

“¢Well?”? ‘ 

“Would the tip be of any use to you?”’ 

‘The president was too cautious to answer directly. 

*‘It would depend,”’ he said. 

‘‘On what?’’ 

‘‘Well, whether the tip proved to be correct.’ 

‘**Ah, yes! but I should be sure of that.’’ 

‘‘Bemis,”’ said the president, “‘you’ve got information 
for sale. How much do you want for it?’’ 

“If I get the information I’ve reckoned that it ought to 
be worth about ten thousand dollars.’’ 

Mr. Howard stared. For a moment he was..speechless 
at the nerve of demanding such a sum. 

“Your information must be valuable,’’ he said. 

“It is—or may be.”’ 

The captain corrected himself, but-not soon enough. Mr. 
Howard saw very clearly that whatever the captain 
had in mind could be told now; but for certain reasons 
the president himself was in no hurry. So he pretended 
not to notice the captain’s slip. 

“Tl tell you, Bemis,’’ he said, .‘‘when you’ve got your 
information at command, I’ll dicker with you for it.”’ 

‘On one condition,’’ put in Bemis. 

‘W hat?”’ 

“That in any case I’m not to be prosecuted:”’ 

Mr. Howard wished that Maxwell was present to advise 
him ; 

‘‘Mind you,’’ said Bemis, after a pause, ‘‘I hayen’t said 
anything yet, and I may have nothing at all to say.”’ 

‘“You spoke of to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Yes. I start the River Monarch to-morrow.”’’ 

“I believe we’ve insured the River Monarch and cargo.”’ 

‘*You have?”’ i 

‘“When does she sail?”’ 

**At ten.”’ 

‘*Will you call here before then?’’ 

‘“No. 2? 

‘‘How shall we get your information, then?’’ 

‘*Call at my room at eight. You know where it is.”’ 

‘fAnd will you then tell me——’’ 

*“How about that condition?”’ 

“*T accept it.” 

‘‘I’m not to be prosecuted?’’ 

‘No, not if your information is sound and really valua- 
ble.”’ 

“Vl look out for that,’’ 

*‘And you’ll tell——’’ 

‘gi said mebbe. It I get any information between now 
and then, Ill dicker with you.”’ 

Bemis had evidently said all he came to say, for he was 


moving toward the door. 


Mr. Howard looked as if he would like to detain the cap- 
tain, but after a moment’s hesitation, he said, ‘‘good-day,”’ 
and Bemis hurried out. 

The president immediately touched his bell. 

' A boy entered and laid a telegram on the table, y 
**Tell Mr. Maxwell to come in,’’ said Mr. Howard. 
While waiting for the lawyer he re-read the letter that 

he had been discussing when Bemis called. It ran as fol- 

lows: 


‘*DEAR Sir:—I cannot attend to your matter personally, 
as it promises to take a good deal of time, and Iam other- 
wise engaged, but I shall send you.one of my associates, 
Patrick Murphy, who is in every way competent for the 
work. Do not fail to give him your entire confidence; and 
follow his directions as if they came from me. He will 
wire you of his approach. Yours truly, 

“‘ NICHOLAS CARTER,’ 
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‘Seems to be a telegram here you haven’t opened,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Maxwell, as he returned to his chair. ‘‘What 
did that unconvicted scoundrel Bemis haye to say?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I'll tell you in a minute,’? and the president tore 
open the telegram. It read: 


‘On the way. Expect arrive six to-morrow morning. 
Meet me at Planters’ Hotel, early. P. MURPHY.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DETECTIVE’S FIRST STEP BLOCKED. 


‘*To whom??’’ 
‘©A concern called Putnam & Company.” 
“Do you suspect that firm?” 
Maxwell and Howard exchanged glances. 
“Yes? said the president, ‘““wedo; but what can we 
say? There is no proof. The concern is not a wealthy one, 
and although not much is known to its credit, we know 
nothing legally against it.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘I don’t suppose you sent for me to 
investigate the Crescent Queen matter?”’ 
‘‘Not exactly,’’ responded Maxwell; ‘‘what we thought 


Patsy’s train arrived in St. Louis on time. The young of at first was that a detective might go over the whole 


detective was feeling in perfect condition, but strangely 
enough he looked forward to his work with regret. 


“This is likely to be a thinking job,’’ he reflected, ‘‘and | 


‘ground and give us some light on the matter that might 
lenable us to prevent other frauds. We thought you might 


worm your way into the confidence of Bemis and find out 


I’d rather chase horse thieves, or take up some case that) all about him.”’ 


has active work in it.”’ 
He little dreamed what terrible emergencies Nature was 
preparing for everybody who was in St. Louis that day. 


“Well??” 
‘¢And then we should know what to de, that’s all.”’ 
‘©A kind of fishing excursion,’’ remarked Patsy; ‘‘well, 


He was quite right in estimating his case as a “‘think-|I should have tried it, but it seems that since I started 
ing job,’’ but he found plenty of excitement before he fin-| from New York Bemis has offered to, turn State’s evi- 


ished with it. 

It was just quarter past. six when he signed his name 
upon the register of the Planters’ Hotel. 

No sooner had he laid his pen down than he felt a hand 
laid lightly on his shoulder. Ais 

He turned and saw two gentlemen, one of whom had 
been looking over his shoulder as he wrote his name, 


‘Excuse me, Mr. Murphy,’’ said the elder of the tiwo, |I received yesterday forenoon. 
state the nature of his business, but we rather suspected . 


‘“my name is Howard, and this is Mr, Maxwell, attorney 
for the Mid-Western Insurance Company.”’ i 
‘‘Glad to see you,’’ responded Patsy, 
with both; ‘‘I see you think that early means early. 

“Yes, although we should have allowed you a little time 
for rest it it hadn’t been that our affair has suddenly be- 
come pressing.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I don’t need any rest. I’m glad you’re here, and 
more glad that the affair is ripe for work. Have I time for 
breakfast?”’ 

“Certainly. There’s no such haste as that, buf you may 
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wish to begin work immediately afterward, so Maxweli| with his confederate during the night. No matter, 


and [ thought we would take breakfast with you and dis- 
cuss the matter while we ate.”’ 

‘‘Good scheme.’’ 

Patsy said a few words to the clerk, as a result of which 
the three men were conducted to a private room where a 
table was hastily laid. : 

‘‘Now, then,’ said Patsy, when they were alone, ‘‘let 
me know all about it as fast as you can talk. I understand 
that your company is suffering losses from crookedness 
of some kind, and that you can’t put your finger on the 
spot where it leaks.”’ 

‘‘Not quite as bad as that, ” remarked Maxwell; ‘‘weare 


shaking hands!/in.’’ 


dence. ”’ 

‘I’m not sure he’d go as far as that. Let Mr. Howard 
tell you about his interview with Bemis.”’ 

‘‘By all means, and don’t omit anything, however unim- 
portant, Mr. Howard.”’ % 

‘“‘The man sent in a card,’’ responded Howard, ‘‘just as 
Maxwell and I were discussing Mr. Carter’s letter which 
The captain’s card didn’t 


he had sumething intewesting to say,, sol had him come 


Mr. Howard then proceeded to narrate the circumstances 
of the captain’s peculiar visit. 

‘Did you have him shadowed after he left your office?’’ 
asked Patsy, when the story was finished. 

‘‘Never thought of such a thing.”’ 

‘““Too bad!”’ 

“Why?”’ 


‘“‘Tt’s a hundred to one that he had some kind of pneoting i 


can't call yesterday back, and this morping may do as 
well. 

‘Did you say he wanted you to call at eight?”’ . 

em Viegar 

‘‘How far away is his lodging-house?”’ 

‘*About a mile and a half.” 

Patsy looked at his watch. 

“Five minutes after seven. I'll go down and take a look 
at the captain,’’ he said, ‘“‘and report to you here what I 
think. It’s my impression that we'll wind up this affair 
before his steamboat sails.”’ 

‘* Are you so certain that he will disclose the whole busi- 


suffering losses, and we are confident that there is a lot|ness?”’ 


of crooked work going on. We think we know just where 
and how the thing is going on, but what we need is legal 
proof.”’ 

A 

‘Since writing to Mr. Carter something has happened 
that seems to simplify the matter a great deal. We are 
morally certain that a certain man is one of the conspira- 
tors against the company. Yesterday afternoon that man 
made a proposition to tell Mr. Howard all about it.” 

“Qo! then if he’s in earnest you won’t need me.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, we shall! I raked that man in cross-examina- 
tion as hard as I knew how, and J couldn’t shake him. Id. 
rather somebody else tackled him now.”’ 

‘“You see,’’? added Mr. Howard, ‘‘we don’t trust Bemis. 
He may be preparing a trap for us.”’ 

‘Well, what are the circumstances?’’ asked Patsy. 

Maxwell replied: 

‘Some time ago a river steamboat called the Crescent 
Queen, which was heavily insured, was destroyed by fire. 
Without going into the details, unless you want them, 
there is no manner of doubt that Jed Bemis deliberately 
fired the boat.”’ 

‘‘Who is Bemis?’’ 

“The captain. Of course, he must have been in conspir- 
acy with somebody, but we can’t prove anything. a 

‘‘Has the insurance been paid?”’ 
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‘‘T can’t think that he’d make that offer without mean- 
ing to tell something, and on the strength of what he tells 
we ought to be able to get the rest of the evidence dead 
easy.’ 

‘*T hope it will prove so.”’ 

Patsy had them describe the captain and hurried away. 

The street'in which Captain Bemis lodged was a little 
‘way removed from the river front. 

It was just beyond the region of heavy traffic, so that, 
although it was densely populated, it was comparatively 
quiet. | 

The house that Patsy sought was at least a hundred 
yards from the point where he entered the street. ° 

He was hoping that some circumstance would arise to 
make it possible to get into conversation with Bemis, and 
his first glance in the direction of the house encouraged 
him to think that luck was favoring him. 

Something had happened in the neighborhood. 

A little group of people before a building was rapidly 
increasing to a crowd, 

From both directions men, women, and children were 


hurrying toward it, nobody knowing what was to be seen, 
but each one eager with curiosity to learn. 

‘‘If only Bemis himself joins that crowd,’’? thought 
Patsy, ‘‘I.shall be in great luck.”’ 

He hastened his pace, and fell in beside a man who evi- 
dently lived in the vicinity. . 
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‘“‘What’s up?’’ asked Patsy. 


‘‘Dunno; fire, mebbe,’’ was the reply. 

This appeared likely, for at that instant the detective 
saw a ladder raised against the house. 

A policeman mounted it and looked in at a window. 

He turned and saw something, and then descended rap- 
idly. 

Patsy was then in front of the house. 

A young colored woman came running frantically from 


the front door. 


She dodged past the policeman, and tried to break ;i 


through the crowd. 

All gave way before her, although the policeman shouted 
a command to stop her. 

In the confusion of voices, Patsy caught the word ‘‘mur- 
der.’ 

He caught the flying woman by the arm. 

‘‘Tiuff me go!’’ she screamed, struggling violently, and 
striking at hm; “Tuff me be! 1 doan’ know nuffin "bout ’t!”’ 

**Now, missy,’’ said Patsy, soothingly, | “vou won’t do: 

yourself a bit of good by running away.’ 

‘‘Hold that wench!’’ cried ‘the ee 
toward them; ‘‘don’t let her get away!”’ 

Patsy held her without especial difficulty. 

‘‘Now, then,’’ said the policeman, when he came up, 
“vou’ll have to tell all you know about this. Get into the 
house with ye!’’ 

The girl protested at the top of her shrill voice that she 
was innocent, and that she knew nothing about it. 

The policeman found her hard to manage, and Patsy | 
helped him push her across the sidewalk to the house door. 

The ease and skill with which Patsy did this very sim- 
ple thing attracted the policeman’s attention. 

iX OW re the right sort,’’ he panted ; 
on the force.”’ 


striding 


‘‘Thanks,’’ said Petsy, as they put the girl within the| 


house. ‘‘What’s up, anyway?”’ 
‘‘Murder,’’ replied the policeman. 
‘*Ts that so! Who is it?”’ 


““T don’t know for certain. One of the women of. the’ 


mr Arease came to me to get me to look into the room occupied 


by a man named Bemis. I got one glance from the ladder, 
and saw that somebody in there was lying dead on the floor 
in a pool of blged. Whether it’ 8 Bemis or not, I don’t 
know.’ 

Patsy had: aly noticed from the number on the door 
that this was the house he was looking for. 

‘‘Soe here,’’ he said, in a low voice, ‘‘that mterests me, 
for I was on my way to see Bemis. Keep it to yourself’’— 
and he gave the policeman a glimpse of his 
badge. 

‘‘Oho!’’ returned the policeman, ‘‘that’s lucky! Suppose 
you go right in there and take charge while I send some- 
body to the station and keep the crowd in order. ’ 

As this was exactly what Patsy wanted, he lost no time 
in entering the house. 

The situation there favored him. 


The only persons stirring were the landlady (a white} 


woman) and two colored female servants, one of whom 
Patsy had prevented from running away. 

This girl had ceased her shrieking, but she sat on the 
stairs rocking back and forth, moaning softly, and appar- 
ently unconscious of what was going on around her. 

The other servant, equally frightened, showed it by 
standing in a corner as if paralyzed. 

The landlady was greatly agitated, but reasonably sen- 
sible, nevertheless, and taking it for granted that Patsy 
was connected with the Police Department, she was'! 
greatly relieved and answered his questions freely. 

“Tt all came about,’’ she said, ‘‘ because Captain Bemis 
was so anxious that we should rouse him at six and have 


breakfast ready for him. You must understand, sir, that | 
he usually sleeps very late, and I don’t suppose it’ll do any a 


harm to admit that he often drinks pretty heavily before 
going to bed.”’ 

‘““Well,’’ said Patsy, ‘‘perhaps he’s only dead drunk after , 
alliak want to find out; let*s go to his room at once.’’ 

‘*But you can’t get in,” 

“ Why not?”’ 

‘“‘The door is locked on the inside. "’ 

“Then we must break it down 


| time, I sent-one of the girls to get a policeman. 


‘vou ought to be | 


‘*special’? | 
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‘‘Well, perhaps that would be better, though we might: 


49 


send for a locksmith—— 

‘‘There isn’t time, and nobody must leave the house un- 
til the police give permission. Where is the room?”’ 

“One flight up, front.”’ 

Patsy passed the moaning colored girl, and the landlady 
followed him up stairs, saying as she went: 

‘*We couldn’t get any kind of reply when we knocked 
at six, and so, after hammering and calling for a long 
He looked 
in at the window, and all I know is that he said, ‘there’s. 
| been murder or suicide here.’ ”’ 

‘*We’ll soon see,’’ responded Patsy; ‘‘it may not be the: 
captain, anyway, and,’’ he added to himself, ‘‘I hope it 
‘isn’t. It will be the hardest kind of luck for me to find 
him dead. 

“Ts this the door?’’ he asked. 

‘*Yes, sir; I don’t mind if you break it in. 

Patsy peered through the key-hole and ee the door 
gently. It was clear that the key had been turned and. 
withdrawn from the lock. 

‘‘Get me the keys of other doors,”’ he said, 

see if any of them will fit this lock.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think they will,’’ responded the landlady, “‘ but 


‘and we'll 


| I'll get them.”’ 


Ths instant her back was turned, Patsy applied his pick- 
lock, and as the door was not bolted, it opened readily. 

“‘Tt’s all right,’’ he called; ‘‘one of my keys fitted.’’ 

He felt it advisable not to let her see that he was a spe-- 
cial detective. 

The landlady followed him into the room. 

She promptly gave a little scream and covered her face: 
| with her apron to shut out the horrible sight, 
The body of a man lay stretched upon the floor before 
, the fireplace. 

The face was turned up, and the throat was cut from: 

ear to ear, 

“Do you recognize him?’’ asked Patsy, quietly. 

‘*Yes,’? she answered, with a shudder, ‘‘it is Captain: 
Bemis. ¥ 


CHAPTER IV. 
A-“THINKING JOB”’ 


(tigation was suddenly changed to one of extreme diffi- 
culty. 

‘“‘How am I going to uncover these insurance frauds,’ 
he reflected, ‘‘with the chief witness dead?”’ 

He examined the body briefly. 

It was evident to his trained eye that Bemis had beem 
dead several hours. 

He surveyed the room with a running glance, and stood 

a moment in deep thought. ; 

“There'll be nothing lost,’’ he concluded, ‘‘in finding out: 
about this murder. The man may have been aes by 
'a confederate. If I trace the murderer, I may discover the: 
scheme for defrauding the insurance company. 

* Anyhow, I’ll ask a few questions, and see where they 
lead me.”’ 

The landlady had sunk upon a chair, still keeping her 
face covered by her apron. 

Patsy went to the bed to.get a sheet for the purpose of 
throwing it over the corpse. 

There was no sheet there. 

The pillows were without cases. 

One thin blanket had been partly drawn from the bed 
as if somebody had thought of removing it and then 
| changed his mind and left it there. 

' Peculiar, peculiar, ’’ said Patsy, to himself; ‘‘we’ll see 
'what that means presently.”’ 

Having laid the blanket over the body of Bemis, hedrew 
chair before thelandlady. 

‘‘Now, madame,’’ he said, ‘‘you need not fear to un- 
cover your eyes. J wish you would do so, and give me your 
strict attention.’ 

The landlady hos ly lowered her apron. 

Tl] do as well as I can, sir,’’ she responded. 

‘‘She’s straight!”’ thought Patsy, in Bis usually quick 
way of judging character. 

‘*How long have you known Captain Bemis?” he asked. 


for 


WITH A VENGEANCE. K: 
What had looked to Patsy like a particularly easy inves-/ 
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“‘Several years.”’ 

‘*Has he lodged here during that time?”’ 

‘“Yes, sir, all the time except when he was on the river.’ 

‘‘Did he keep his belongings here?’’ 

‘“‘There was always more or less of his things here, sir.”’ 

““‘What, for example?’’ 

‘Well, that—why! bless me! where is it?’’ 

She was looking nervously about the room. 

‘“‘He must have packed it up,’’ she said, wonderingly. 

““What was it?”’ ‘ 

‘‘A sextant. He used to be a sea captain, you know, and 
the kept his sextant and some other instruments here, hay- 
ing no use for them in river trips.’’ 

‘*Where was the sextant kept?’’ 

“‘On the mantel. 11 see if it’s——’ 

‘‘Never mind it now. We’ll look for it later. Did Cap- 
tain Bemis spend last evening at home!”’ 

‘*Yes, sir, all of it.”’ 

‘“How!”’ 

‘‘f don’t know, except that he was in his room.”’ 

*“ Alone!”’ : ; 

**Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t he have a visitor?’’ 

**No, sir.’ 

‘‘When did you see him last 

‘‘About eleven. He was smoking his pipe in the front 
door.’ 

‘‘Ah! then he didn’t spend all the evening in his room.’’ 


, 


12? 


‘Well, sir, I should hardly call it. evening when it is as; 


late as eleven,’’ said the landlady, simply. 

‘‘All right. When did he leave his room!’’ 

The landlady looked confused. 

‘I’m not trying to deceive you,’’ she answered; ‘‘I re- 
member now that he was outside his room once besides 
that.”’ 

“At what time?’’ 

** About nine.”’ 

‘What did he do?’’ 

‘*He came out to speak to a colored man who was here.”’ 

““Do you remember what he said?”’ 

‘*Yes. At the time I supposed he was intoxicated and 


-quarrelsome, and paid no attention to it except to ask the) 


colored man to go away.”’ 

‘‘Why was the colored man here?’’ 

‘*He called to see one of my servants.”’ 

‘*Which one?”’ 

MPollyct 

‘*The one who tried to run away?”’ 

‘*Ves, sir; but that was only from fright, I’m sure.”’ 

‘“‘Doubtless. What did Captain Bemis say? or, first, 
~vhere was the colorsd man?”’ 

‘‘In the lower hall at the front door. 
him. The captain came to the head of the stairs, went 


thalf-way down, stopped and said: ‘Sam, if you don’t) 


~want me to break your head’—he used some terrible swear 
words that I’d rather not repeat.”’ ' 

‘“‘You needn’t mind them. Go on.”’ 

‘‘He said, ‘Get out. Chase yourself, and don't come 
‘back while I’m here.’ ”’ 

‘What is Sam’s full name?”’ 

*‘Samuel Clark, I think.”’ 

‘*Who is he?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, except that he works around the 
levee when he’s out of money. He gets a little together, 
and then idles till it’s gone. I believe he’s a worthless 
fellow, and I’ve tried to persuade Polly to have nothing 
‘to do with him.”’ 

‘‘Did she persist in seeing him?’’ 

‘‘He hadn’t been here in a long time until last night.”’ 

‘Well, what did Sam say?’’ 

‘‘He was very sullen, and began to talk about his rights. 
The captain seemed to be very angry, so I came from my 
sitting-room on the ground floor and persuaded Sam to go 
away. The captain then returned to his room.’’ 

Patsy was silent ‘for a moment, thinking over these 
«questions and answers. Then he resumed: 

‘““You say you saw Bemis again at eleven. 

‘‘Yes, in the open doorway.’’ 

“Did he seem intoxicated ?’”’ 

“Not at all.” 
‘‘Did you speak to him?”’ 


, 
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-would lock up after he had smoked a bit. 
| was verfectly sober, and so bade him good-night. 


Polly was with | 


‘“Ves, but he spoke first.”’ 

‘What did he say?” 

‘‘That he’d lock up in a few minutes. I said I was just 
coming out to close the house, and he repeated that he 
I saw that he 


‘‘About five minutes later I heard him close and lock 
the door and go up stairs.”’ 

“You heard him close the door?”’ 

‘‘Yes, the hinges creak terribly, and you could hear 
them all over the house ”’ S 

‘* And did you hear anything during the night?’’ 

‘*Not a sound.”’ : 

‘‘Very well; now I suppose the captain’s bed was sup- 
plied with sheets, wasn’t it?’ 

“Why! of course.’”’ 

‘“There are none there now.”’ 

The landlady crossed the room in great surprise, ex- 
amined the bed, and exclaimed: 

‘‘Sakes alive!”’ 

‘‘Tt looks,’’ said Patsy, quietly, ‘‘as if the motive for 
this murder was robbery; take this paper and pencil and 
make a list of the missing articles, beginning with the 
sheets and other things that belonged to you. Then set 
down everything you can remember of the captain’s. ‘that 
has disappeared.’’ 

The woman took the pencil and paper, and Patsy was 
greatly pleased to see that she went about her task in a 
methodical, intelligent way. 

His own work consisted of course in making a thorough 


| examination of what was left in the room, beginning with. 


the dead body before the fireplace. 

He had not been at work long before he asked: 

‘‘Did the captain have a fire last night?’’ 

‘‘Dear, no!” responded the landlady; ‘‘don’t you re- 
member how warm it was?’’ 

‘‘To be sure. Have you such a thing as a glass cover in 
the house that one can see through?’’ 

‘Yes, there’s the cover over my daughter’s funeral 
wreath. Will that do?”’ | 

““Pxactly, if may use it for a few hours.’’ 
“Tl get it.” 
She left the room, and while she was gone, Patsy care- 


| fully picked several charred iragments of papér from the 


fireplace and placed them upon the marble top of a dresser. 
- When the landlady returned with the cover he set it 


|over the fragments, and warned her to see that the ar- 


rangement was not disturbed. 

She promised, and went on with her work. 

Patsy spent a moment looking at the window-sill, and 
came away from it with a very puzzled look. 

He stood in the middle of the room thinking until the 
landlady had completed her list. 

Looking it over, he saw that although the articles men- 
tioned were of a very miscellaneous character, they would 
make a fairly good haul for a burglar. 

‘Just like an ordinary robbery,’’ he mused, ‘‘and the 
robber could have done up his booty in a sheet. That’s 
common enough, but why two sheets, and the pillow 
cases? 

‘‘Ah! Isee! he made a rope ladder of them and went 
out by the window, for, of course, if he knew anything 
about the squeaking of the door, he wouldn’t have risked 
rousing the house by leaving that way. 

‘“‘But how did he. get in? 

‘‘And how did he fasten his rope of sheets in such a way 
that he could let himself down and then unfasten it so as’ 
to leave no trace?’’ 

Patsy went again to the window. 
Upon the wooden ledge he saw a dent that appeared to 
have been freshly made. 

He had noticed it before, and it had puzzled him. 

Now he saw what it might mean. 


+ 


“Suppose this nigger, Sam Clark,’’ he reflected, ‘‘was 


the guilty man. He isa levee laborer. It would be per- 
fectly natural for him to have a freight hook. 

‘“Tying his sheets to the hook, he could have set the 
hook point down on the ledge. Then he could have climbed 
down, and, once on the ground, a yank or two sideways 
would have shaken the hook free again. 

‘But that doesn’t explain how he got in. It isn’t to be 
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supposed that Captain Bemis made the sheet ladder and 


fastened it for his enemy. 

“‘Sam couldn’t have come in through the front door. 
‘There’s only one door into this room; that was locked, 
and the key is missing. 

‘‘Confound it! I seem to be getting more mixed up the 
more I think about it.”’ 

Turning to the landlady, he said: 

‘‘Have you a back door to the house?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. 3? 

“Did you lock it last night?” - 

‘*‘T did, and bolted it. I opened it myself this morning.’’ 

‘“How about the windows on the ground floor!”’ 

‘‘All were fastened last night, and are now just as they 
were left.”’ : 

A new thought suddenly occurred to Patsy. : 

Upon the centre-table were two glasses and a half-empty 
whisky bottle. 

He put each of the glasses to his nose. 

One smelt strong of liquor, and, ' indeed, there were a 
few drops left in it. 

The other was dry and odorless. 

‘I’m beginning to see my way,’’ he thought; ‘‘in spite 
of what the landlady says, Captain Bemis had a visitor 
last evening. One drank and the other didn’t, though he 
may have pretended to do so. 

‘‘Bemis may have admitted the visitor before he locked 
the front door. 

‘“There may have been good reason why the visitor 
should go up stairs softly, and why the two men should 
talk in whispers afterward. 

“Then Bemis got rapidly full, and the other having 
murdered him, let himself out by the window. 

‘It doesn’t seem likely that Sam Clark could have been 
the man, unless the ill feeling between him and Bemis 
was merely a sham, 

‘*‘Let’s see a minute.’’ 

He studied the landlady’s list attentively, and then 
looked around the room. 


‘‘Madame,’’ he said, ‘‘I think there’s one article missing | 
fat you haven’t put down.”’ j 


‘*Indeed, sir!. What is it?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know, but I see a spot on the wall there——.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!’ interrupted.the landlady. 

“‘It looks,’’ continued Patsy, ‘‘as if some article that had 
been there fora long time had recently been removed. 
Dust will gather in spite of good housekeeping, you know, 
and this spot shows the wall free from dust and different 
in shade from the rest of it.”’ 

‘“‘Ves, sir, I see,’’ she responded, 
where my husband’s hook hung.” 

‘*His what?”’ 

‘‘His hook. You see, sir, he lost one of his forearms, and 
the surgeons fitted a hook to the stump so that he could 
still do some work and help himself about considerably.’ 

‘When was the hook removed?’’ 

‘‘My husband died seven years ago. 
hanging there ever since.”’ ; 

‘“‘But when was it taken down?”’ 

‘‘T’ve only just missed it.’’ 

“Was it there yesterday ?’’ 

“T’m sure it was.’” 

“Then that settles it!’’ 


The hook has been 


CHAPTER V. 
_ AN UNFINISHED STORY IN THE ASHES, 

‘‘Do you mean that you know who the murderer is, 
sir?”’ 

‘‘No, just the opposite. ”’ 

Patsy was reasonably certain now of several things. 

If Bemis was perfectly sober at eleven o’clock, and he 
thought he could trust the landlady’s judgment for that, 
the captain must have been sober at nine when the scene 
with Sam Clark occurred. 

If Bemis had had a visitor during the earlier part of the 
evening the presence of the stranger would have been 
noticed by somebody. 


Therefore it seemed to follow that Bemis must have let the edge of the paper, and had crumbled off in 


the visitor in after all other inmates of the house had re- 
tired. 
Ou that theory it seemed probable that the visitor was 


lexpected, and that Bemis smoked his pipe in the doorway 
waiting for him. P 

Bemis was known to be a heavy drinker. Enough had 
been taken from the whisky bottle, supposing it to be full 
at the beginning, to intoxicate one man; and it was ap- 
parent that only one man drank. 

Therefore it seemed probable that the drinking occurred 
after eleven o’clock, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
the captain had refrained from drinking until then because 
he was expecting a visitor, and wanted to keep his head 
clear for whatever business was to be discussed. 

It was much more than probable that when the busi- 
ness, if business it was, had been settled, and Bemis was 
filling up, the caller assaulted him unexpectedly, gathered 
up all possibly booty of value, and made off with it. 

The manner of getting away was certain to the detee- 
tive’s mind. It was by the sheet and pillow case rope fast- 
ened to the window-sill by the hook that had been worn 
by the landlady’s husband. 

There was some satisfaction in coming to a conclusion 
on these points, and yet, important though they were, 
Patsy saw that they gave him almost no clew to the mur- 
derer. 

The conclusions up to this point would fit a great many 
different theories. 

*‘There’s more to be learned from this room,’’ thought 
the detective; ‘I haven’t yet examined the burnt paper I 
took from the grate. Let’s see what that tells me.’’ 

At this moment a sergeant and several patrolmen ar- 
rived, and began asking questions in the way usual to the 
police. : 

Patsy quietly made himself known to the sergeant, and 
then continued his own investigations. 

Apparently he paid no attention to the others, but he 
kept his ears open, and was satisfied to hear the landlady 
tell substantially the same story as when he had ques- 
tioned her. 

He carefully lifted the glass cover that had been set over 


eagerly; ‘‘that’s| . 


the charred paper. 
. it is really improper to speak of the black substance he 
took frum the grate as “‘paper.”’ 

Patsy realized that the moment he lifted the cover. 

A puff of wind caused by the opening of the door to let 
one of the officers out, disturbed the stuff, and it broke in 
two pieces. Ne Sea 

The detective quickly replaced the cover and did not 
raise it again until the air in the room was perfectly still. 

The stuff was not paper, but ashes of paper, and if he 
was to learn anything from it,-he must study it before it 
crumbled to dust. 

Probably everybody has noticed that it often happens 
when printed paper is thrown into the fire that it will 
blaze up until it is completely destroyed and yet retain its 
shape; and further that the printed characters may yet be 


seen if one examines the brittle stuff carefully. 

That was the case in this instance. 

At the first glance Patsy saw the traces of words’ upon 
the ash that sent him hurriedly back to the fireplace. 

He got down on his knees and hunted for other relics of 
the last night’s proceedings. 

There were small fragments of paper ash seattered over 
the hearth. 

*‘Got a clew?’’ whispered the sergeant, leaning over him. 

‘*I hope so,’’ answered Patsy; without looking up; “I 


‘{sha’n’t keep anything back from you.”’ 


““That’s right; we ought to pull together on this case. I 
say! what luck that you should have happened along just 
at this time!’ 

Patsy did not respond, but kept picking up fragments of 
paper ash upon a postal card and examining them. 

He found that they allappeared to be remains of a news~ 
paper, and as these gave him no new suggestion, he re- 
turned to the glass cover, : 

Before lifting it again, he examined the ash long and 
keenly through the glass. 

He could distinguish a date line and “St. Louis, Mo., 
189—, No. —’’ in ornamental letters and figures. 

Something had been written after ‘‘No,’’? but it was at 
part so 
: that he was unable to make it out. 4 

This did not trouble him particularly, for he could see 
; enough to make certain of the nature of the paper. 
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Below the date line were the words in still larger letters: 


‘Hirst National Bank.”’ 


Beneath this were the indications of fine script that 
needed no sharp eyes to read as: » 

‘*Pay to the order of.”’ 

“This was a check,’’ thought Patsy; ‘‘now if my mag- 
nifying glass will only reveal the name of the man in, 
whose favor it was drawn, and the name of the drawer, | 
there may be something in it for me.”’ 

Through the glass he could see dim marks that evidently 
were the letters of the payee’s name, but.as it was now a 
question of fine handwriting and not large print, he was) 
obliged to remove the cover. 

‘‘Sergeant,’’ said Patsy, with his hand upon the cover, 
‘do you mind if I ask you all to keep perfectly still for a 
few minutes? The least breath of air may turn this to 
dust.’’ 

‘‘Nobody stir!’ commanded the sergeant; ‘‘don’t any-| 
body dare to breathe.”’ | 

They all became like so many statues. 

Patsy slowly raised the cover and set it aside. 

Then he brought his magnifying glass to bear upon the 
paper ash. 

To his delight, the written letters stood out quite clear 
in most places. 

‘““There’ll be enough in sight,’’ he thought, ‘“‘so that I 
can guess the rest.”” 

This proved to be the case. 

The slow reading of the ashes brought a series of sur- 
prises as he moved his magnifying glass from one point to 
another. 

He looked first at the left-hand upper corner Where in 
the usual style of national bank checks the drawer writes 
the amount of the check in figures. 

There was nothing there, and be speedily discovered 
that in this style the space for the figures was placed after 
the name of the payee. 

So he turned his glass there, and almost exzlaimed | 
aloud: 

‘*Ten thousand dollars!”’ 

It was not merely the amount of the check that startled | 
the detective. | 

He had often been concerned in cases where not thou-, 
sands but millions were involved. | 

What struck him was the fact that ten thousand dollars, | 
in this cheap lodging-house, was simply an immense 
figure. 

That was surprise No. 1, 

He next turned his glass upon the name written below | 
**Pay to the order of.’’ 

The name ‘‘Jared’’ was plain enough. Next were the 
letters, ‘‘B—m—s—,’’ which he unhesitatingly interpreted | 
as Bemis. 

Inasmuch as he was not prepared for the discovery, it 
may be put down as surprise No. 2. 

But that was as nothing when he read the next two 
words, both of which were fairly legible: 

‘‘Or bearer.”’ i 

“ Holy smoke!”’ thought Paty; ‘‘if the signer of this 
check had the amount in bank, the check was like so 
much money to any man who happened to find it. 

‘“Why the mischief did the robber and myrderer leave 
it behind? 

‘‘He lugged off perhaps one hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of stuff that willbe easily identified, and allowed 
this small fortune to burn up. 

** Allowed it to burn? : 

‘*Perhaps he burned it! 

‘“Why-should he? 

‘Bemis wouldn’t have burned it. 

“There was evidently no struggle here, so it follows 
that the thing wasn’t done accidentally. 

_**Why did the criminal burn up ten thousand dollars? 

‘* Answer that, and more than the mystery of this mar- 
der will be discovered, or I’m a wooden Indian.’’ 

While these reflections were flashing through Patsy’s | 
mind he was trying to adjust the magnifying glass over 
the place on the ash where the signer’s name ought to be. | 


Having had three surprises about the check, he was. 


quite prepared for another—but he didn’t get it, at least! 
mot in the way he hoped. - 


It seemed that the name of the signer must have been 
written on the fragment ot ash that had dropped off when 
the air was stirred by the opening of the door. 

When he brought his glass to bear upon it he saw that _ 
that fragment had overturned. 

It was yét whole, however, and he inserted a postal 
card under the edge to turn it right side up again. 

Just as he had the fragment balanced on the card and 
was about to reverse it, the door was thrown violently 


‘open, and the police captain of the district strode in. 


He had not been at the station when the murder was re- 
ported, and he hurried to the scene as soon as he heard 
of it. 

His entrance caused a disturbance of the 
vainly tried to check. 

The precious black fragment rose from the card, wa- 
vered a second, and then dropped in that irreguar way that 
paper always takes, and crumbled to dust upon the carpet. 

“Ts this a wax works exhibition?’’ demanded the police 
captain, looking in amazement at the motionless forms of 
his men. 

The sergeant, having great faith that Patsy was on the 
verge of an important discovery, and fearful for the re- 
sult, glanced toward the detective without answering. 

‘Well, what’s the story?’’ asked the captain. of 

Patsy, with a frown of deep annoyance, deliberately re- 
placed the glass cover over what was left of the check, 
and responded: 

‘“Continued in our next.’’ 

Then he put his magnifying glass 
started to leave the room, 


air that Patsy 


in his pocket and 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MAN WITH THE PAINTED EYE, 

“Fold on!’’ exclaimed the captain. .‘‘Who are you, and 
what's all this?’’ 

If the truth must be known, Patsy was—well, as he ex- 
plained it to Nick a few days later—‘‘hot under the collar.”’ 

It was perfectly natural that he should be extremely ex- 
asperated, and yet very unreasonable. 


The police captain could not be charged with any favgo~——#e 
‘in entering the room at that moment, and yet, if he had 


waited half a minute longer Patsy might have known— 
what? ; 

The name of the man who signed the ten-thousand dol- 
lar check. : 

But would he then have been the wiser so far as the 
business upon which he was engaged was concerned? 

He couldn’t tell. . 

It was all dark, mixed up, unsatisfactory. 

However, as Patsy paused to get control of his-hot tem- 
per before speaking, he reflected that the captain was only 


‘doing his duty, and that the loss of the fragment of paper 


ash had been an accident. 

‘The sergeant will tell you who I am,”’ he said. 

While the sergeant explained the situation in an under- 
tone to the captain, Patsy managed to recover his philo- 
sophical good nature. 

‘What have you found?’’ asked the captain. 

Without referring to the insurance company’s matter, 
Patsy explained briefly his theory of the murder; that the 
guilty man had been a late caller upon Bemis, and had es- 
caped through the windov. 

‘‘Under the glass,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is whai is left of a 
check drawn to Jared Bemis or bearer for ten thousand 
dollars. I found it on the hearth of the fireplace. I pre- 
sume you can make as much out of it as I can.”’ 

The captain glanced at the black cinder under the glass 
cover and remarked that he didn’t believe it had anything 
to do with the murder. ; wd 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ said Patsy. © : 

‘“‘Tr’s an ordinary case of murder for robbery,’’ added. 
the captain; ‘‘we shall identify the guilty man by a search 
for the missing articles in pawnshops.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ said Patsy, and with that he left the 
room, the captain making no further effort to detain him. 

If Patsy had had no other business than to discover the 
murderer of Jared Bemis he would not have cared to. re- 
main longer at the scene of the murder. 

He was confident that he had learned all that could be 
learned there. 
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Having in mind that his chief business in St. Louis was 
the exposure of certain insurance frauds, and that his 
clients were waiting for him, he started for the Planters’ 
Hotel. d 

‘‘T’m more than ever convinced,’’ he said to himself, 
‘“‘that that murder contains the key to the insurance mat- 
ter, but before anything else is done] must see Maxwell 


‘and Howard so that they may understand the situation. 


“Then I’il take a look at Putnam & Company, get ac- 
quainted with Sam Clark, and see what ought to be done 
next.’’ 

As he drew near the hotel he saw Messrs. Howard and 
Maxwell coming out. 

‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Howard, hastening to meet him; ‘‘you 
were gone so long that we got anxious, We were just go- 
ing down to Bemis’ house. I suppose you’ve seen him?’’ 

“Yes, he——”’ 

“Did you make him tell you anything?’’ interrupted 
Maxwell. 

‘“‘What do you think of him?’’ asked Howard. 

‘‘Bemis won’t speak,’’ said Patsy; ‘‘he’s——’’ 

‘‘He hasn’t backed out, I hope!’ 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,’’ cried Patsy, a little impatiently, 
‘‘oive me a chance;-Bemis is dead. That being understood, 
I’m ready | tio answer any questions that may occur to you 
— if I can.’ 

Both gentleman opened their eyes and mouths wide 
with amazement. 

Somehow they didn’t seem to be as curious as they were 
a second or two before. 

At length: 

‘‘Dead!’’ gasped Howard. 

‘*Murdered,’’ said Patsy. ; 

The lawyer gave a low whistle. 

“The gallows is cheated of one more victim,’’ he mut- 
tered; ‘‘if ever a man ought to have lived to be hanged, 
that man was Bemis!’”” 

‘‘T haven’t much doubt of it,’’ 
there’s no doubt at all that there’s 
who deserves hanging quite as much as Bemis cid 

“You mean his murderer?’’ 

& Well, yes, of course, but I wasn’t thinking oF him ex- 
actly.”’ 

“Who, then?”’ 4 

“he man who conspired with him to destroy the Cres- 
cent Queen, and possibly other boats also.’ 


responded Patsy, ‘‘but 


“Ah, yes; then you haven’t any doubt that Bemis was. 


crooked in that matter?” 

‘“‘T take your word for that.”’ 

‘‘Do you see anything significant in the murder?’’ 

“Let's adjourn to the hotel.’’ 

‘*Yes, to be sure.’ 

They turned about and started toward the hotel, 

Both Maxwell and Howard looked exceedinlgy disturbed 
and thoughtful.. 

Suddenly the latter brightened and exclaimed: 

‘*Hello! there’ s Gus Slater! we'll have him up to talk’ 
about this.’ 

‘‘Hold on,’’ said Patsy, in a low voice, ‘‘whose’s Slater?’”’ 

‘“‘One of our agents,’’ replied Howard, who had _ beck- 
oned to &@ man on “the other side of the street ; ‘‘he’s a very 
shrewd fellow, and he’s particularly interested in this 

matter because he wrote the policy for the Crescent 


Queen.”’ 
As it was too late for Patsy to object to the presence of 


this man, he kept silent. 

There was no reason that he should object to Mr. 
Slater joining in the discussion, so. faras he knew, ex- 
cept his general policy of taking as few as possible into 
his confidence. 

As matters had shaped, he felt even less inclined than 
usual to make his theories known, but there was nothing 
to do but meet Slater and make the best of it. 

Howard introduced them thus: 


‘““Slater, you’ve turned up just in time. This is Mr. 


Murphy, a detective sent on by Carter, to whom, as you 
know, we wrote a few days ago.’ 
“Glad to see you, Mr. Muprhy,”’ 
treme cordiality, and he held out his hand. 
Patsy grasped it and replied in polite words. 
‘“Murphy’s been in town little more than two hours,’ 


somebody left alive | 


observed Howard, ‘‘and a s already made a most import- 
ant discovery. We're just going to his room, and he’s go- 
ing to tell us all about it.”’ 

‘Indeed! and what is the nature of the discovery?’’. 

‘‘That slippery rascal, Jed Bemis has been murdered.’? 

‘*You don’t mean it!” 

Slater spoke as if his surprise was unbounded. 

‘Well,’ he added, “‘he didn’t deserve anything better. 
I understand that he was a quarrelsome, tyrannical fel- 
low, with more personal enemies than you could shake a 
stick at. How did you learn it, Mr. Murphy?”’ 

They were just then entering the» hotel, and Patsy 
shook his head to indicate that he didn’t care to reply 
publicly. 

Slater seemed to understand, and the party went to the 
elevator without further conversation. 

As they waited a moment for the car to come down, 
Patsy scanned the new-comer in his habitual way. 

Slater seemed to be one of those men young in years whe 
invite old age by combining a good deal of revelry with 
close attention to business. 

There could be no doubt of his shrewdness and business 
energy. 

He looked like a man who would devote every hour of 
daylight to promoting his affairs, but there were signs 
also that a good part of the night might be spent in dissi- 
pation. 

Patsy noticed a quivering of Slater’s fingers, a symptom 
that often follows heavy drinking. 

The man’s legs, too, seemed unsteady ; he couldn’t stand 
still, but shifted his weight constantly from one foot to 
another. 

His face was pale, and there was a peculiarity about his 


‘left eye that no one but a keen detective would have noted. 


It was slightly swollen, and painted. 

‘‘Out all night with the boys,’’ said Patsy to himself; 
‘thad a row with somebody, got a black eye, and, to avoid 
embarrassing questions, he’s had the blue marks painted 
out. Ten to one neither Howard nor. Maxwell ever sus- 
pected that he was not a regular Puritan in his habits.*’ 

Sucha man might be the most honest and discreet. of 


business men; Patsy knew that, but he was less and less. 


disposed to talk freely of the murder before him. 


So, when all were seated in his room, and Slater’s ques=_ 


tion had been repeated, Patsy answered : 

‘“*T didn’t discover the murder, 
of me in that.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Murphy,’’ interposed Howard, ‘‘went down to 
take a look at Bemis in order to advise us how to act with 
regard to a half-promised confession, or something of the 
kind, that Bemis had suggested making.”’ 

““Didn’t Bemis get any further than suggesting a con- 
fession?’’ asked Slater. 

SSN O: Ay! 

“That’s too bad,’’ and Slater looked at ee 

“He died without implicating anybody,’’ remarked the 
detective. 

‘*Hard luck, Mr. Murphy.”’ 

‘ ‘Ves. bie) 
i has »* exclaimed Maxwell, ‘‘we’re interested in this 

arder, I suppose. We’re anxious to know whether Mr. 
Murphy sees in it anything connected with the insurance 
frauds.’ 

“*T only know what the police know,’’ said Patsy. 

‘‘Didn’t you make any examination of the premises?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; I looked around a bit.’’ » 

“Well?”? 

‘The police are satisfied that the murder w 
for the purpose of robbery.”’ 

‘*But what do you think?”’ 

“The evidence all points that way.”’ 

‘*Ts it conclusive?’’ 

‘“‘Well, a lot of things were taken from the room.”’ 

‘* Articles of value?”’ 

Ves, 39 : 

Maxwell saw clearly that.the detective was giving un- 


7as committed 


willing answers, and he thereupon stopped asking, raegy, 
said Slater, with ex-/| tions. 


Howard, at a glance from the attorney, also refraitied 


_| from asking any. 
‘‘What are you going to do, Mr. Murphy?’’ asked Slater. 


The police were ahead 
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‘Well,’ replied Patsy, slowly, ‘‘I haven’t had much 
4ime to think as yet, but I believe I'll try to find a certain 
Sam Clark, colored, with whom Bemis had angry words 
last night. The police will fix upon him as the murderer, 
and perhaps he is; at any rate, I’d like to havea talk with 
him in my own way before the police get at him.”’ 

“Do you think Clark is the murderer?”’ 

‘‘Ho’s the only one against whom there is any suspi- 
cious evidence.’’ 

“J suggest,’’ said Maxwell, rising, “that we leave Mr. 
Murphy to himself.”’ 

Patsy smiled. 

The gentlemen promptly prepared to depart. 

FoS‘1f possible,’’ said Patsy, “‘T’]1]1 call at the Mid-Western 
offices late in the afternoon.”’ 

*¢Snecess to you, Mr. Murphy,” cried Slater, as he left 
the room. 

‘As soon as they had gone, Patsy made a complete 
change in his appearance, and went to the office of Put- 
nam & Company. ~ 


He found nobody there except an office boy who in-| 


formed him that Mr. Putnam wouldn’t be in the office at 
all during the day. 

‘‘Where does he live?’’ asked Patsy. 

“‘Dunno.”’ 

“I’m beginning.’’ thought the detective, “*to see a theory 
that may account for that check and the insurance swindle 
as well as the murder of Bemis.” 

He dropped in at the nearest hotel and consulted a 
directory. 
~~ Putnam & Company’s business address was given, but 
the residence of Benjamin Putnam, head of the house, was 
lacking. 

“That’s all right,’? was Patsy’s silent comment; ‘now 
the only thing in my way is the possibility that Sam 
Glark was the murderer. I must find out about that. Per- 
haps Clark can throw some light on the matter anyway. 

“Can’t say I like the man with the painted eye. 

«““Tremendously interested in the murder. 

“Well, that was natural enough. Maxwell and Howard 
were equally interosted.”’ 

Studying the matter thus, Patsy made his way to South 


St. Louis. It is unnecessary to follow his movements in | 


detail) * “* 
By familiar methods he learned about the savage row 


- betaveen Bemis and Sam the day before. 
/The River Monarch did not sail at ten o’clock because | 


the murder of the captain had confused arrangements. 

Disguised as a negroalaborer, Patsy stood on the after 
deck of the boat listening to the rambling talk of the 
darky who had vainly cautioned Sam not to have trouble 
with ‘‘Cap’n Jed.”’ 


This darky shared the general opinion that Sam had! 


murdered the captain out of revenge. 

Nobody had seen or heard of Sam that day, and it was 
now past.noon. v 

Presently the cautious darky went away to attend to 
his work, and Patsy slipped to the river side of the boat, 
hoping to find a spot screened by the deck house where he 
could modify his disguise. 

He had but just stepped behind the deck house when He 
was struck violently upon the head. 

The blow was followed by a push, and half-stunned the 
detective fell overboard. 

He caught sight dimly of a colored man dodging back 
behind the deck house, and then the muddy waters of the 
Mississippi shut out everything. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STORM BREAKS. 


They say a drowning man will grasp ata straw. 
Patsy was not exactly drowning, for this was by no 
means the first time he had been pitched unexpectedly 


into the water; but he was the next thing to it, for his. 


brain whirled from the shock of the blow, and for an in- 
stant he was like aman who is half-awake. 
The habit of watchfulness served him well. 


He kept his eyes open, and through the brownawater he | 


saw the dark hull of the steamboat, and in front of it a 
very slender cord. 


————— 


He snatched at it desperately, caught it, and the next 
instant his head bobbed up above the surface. 

Fis senses were returning rapidly, although his head 

ached severely, and his first care was to look all around to 
‘gee whether his fall had been observed. 

Appareatly it had not. 

There were plenty of boats upon the river, but at the 
moment there were none very near the levee. 

‘‘T don’t want to be rescued,’’ thought Patsy, “‘for fear 
some of the color on my face has washed off. a 

He was treading water. : 

‘“‘Somebody has taken a tumble to me,’’ was his next 
thought. 

Then he looked at his hand, saw the cord twined around 
his fingers, and grinned. 

‘‘Guess I thought: I was drowning,’’ he reflected ; ‘*much 
good that string would do me.”’ 

He was about to cast it off when he became conscious 
that something was pulling it down. 

‘“Hello!’’ he muttered; ‘this is funny! tied to the under 
side of the deck where it overhangs. Humph! Guess Ill 
‘gee what’s been put here to keep cool.”’ 

He broke the string with a sharp pull, and then swam 
along beside the steamer, towing the sunken object, until 
he came to the boat’s prow. 

Just-ahead an empty flat boat was tied to the levee. 

Patsy climbed aboard, and thence to land. 

He was unobserved, for all loiterers about the levee in 
that vicinity were gathered at the River Monarch’s gang- 
plank discussing the murder of Captain Bemis. 

At last, concealed between piles of merchandise, Patsy 
' examined the article that he had found in the river. 

When he had unwrapped the oiled cloth and found a 
perfectly dry wooden box he became very cautious. © 


Str. River Monarch.”’ 

Patsy carefully pried off the cover. 

Packed in cotton batting he found a can that he recog- 
nized at once as made for holding nitro-glycerine. 

After brief reflection, he replaced the can in the box and 

He explained that it was evidence of an important and 
dangerous character that he wanted the police to take care 
of until he should call for it. : 

When it was stowed where no harm could come to if or 
from it he returned to his hotel, changed his clothes, and 
resumed his search. 

It must not be supposed that he neglected to consider 
the fact of his having been knocked overboard. 


other details connected with the case. 

He reasoned that the man who had tried thus to put the 
detective out of the way had done one of two things: 

Either he had promptly left the neighborhood of the 
River Monarch; : 

Or, he had lingered there with the bold idea. of learning 
the result of his attempt. 


‘‘and there’s no sense in trying to find him. He’d be on 
his guard. I’ll come across him soon enough.”’ 

Confident. that he was on the right track, though as yet 
‘he had no idea whatever as to the identity of the mur- 
dorer, Patsy continued to hunt for some trace of Sam 
i Clark. 

Luck favored him at last. 

It was near the end of the afternoon when the detective 
learned that Sam had found employment as a deck-hand 
on the excursion stsamer Congar. ‘ 

Patsy hurried to the levee where the Congar was said 
to be tied up, and found the steam boat filling with passen- 
gers preparatory to a trip. 

It had been a fearfully hot day, as all who had occasion 
_to be in or near St. Louis at that time will remember. 

The mercury had stood high in the thermometer, and 
the air had been heavy and sticky with moisture. 

At this hour, five o’clock, the streets were filled with 
people who were rejoicing that the weather was changing 
‘for the better—as they supposed. 

, Thesun’s rays were obscured by an unbroken cloud 
over the entire sky. 
A brisk breeze was blowing. 


The box was addressed, ‘‘J. Brown, New Orleans, by 


took it-teva police station. Sees 


That was in his mind all the time, but so were the dozen 


‘‘Tn either case, he’s off my track now,’’ thought Patsy, | 


iw 


an \ He had obtained a good description of the man, and was | 
confident that he could identify him without inquiry un-| ognition came an understanding of the whole case, insur- 


ql 
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Se 
For the first time during the day it was more comfort- 
able out of doors than within. 


{ 


His attention was wholly absorbed by the face of the 
white man who had entered into conversation with negro 


Household errands and shopping that had been post- Sam. 


poned on account of the intense heat were now being per- 
formed. a 

The day’s work was over in many business places, and 
the employees were on their way home. 

Hundreds were planning to gef the full benefit of the 
agreeable change by spending the rest of the afternoon 
and evening upon one or other of the several excursion 

 gteamers that plied up and down the broad river. 

Few noticed that the black cloud above was unusually 
dense, or that the wind was freshening with great rapidity. 

Ifany observed the signs they rejoiced rather than 
‘feared that a storm would clear out the atmosphere and 
make existence more endurable. 

The last man to pay any attention tothe weather was 
the young doatective. 


It was his habit to work upon a case unceasingly as long | 
as anything remained to do, or until wearied nature com-| them were the hoarse cries of panic-stricken men. 


pelled him to rest. 
It never occurred to him that the weather should make 


any difference with his operations. 


As he approached the Congar he was conscious of the) 


refreshing coolness of the breeze, and fer the first time he 


| 
| 


The. face was partly toward him now as the man turned. 
his back to the wind. 

A bearded face, unfamiliar to the detective. 

Onfamiliar—but he had seen it before! 

Where had he seen it? 

Who could it be? 

It was not one of the policemen. 

Again the boat heeled far over, farther than before, and 
this time above the roaring of the rising gale there was a 
sound on the levee as of rifle shots. 

The hawsers had parted! 

Again Patsy grasped the hand-rail. 

It was above him now. 

His feet were in water, for the Congar was on her beam 
ends literally, and the leeward deck rail was awash! 

The screams of women grew louder, and mingled with 


There was a continual crashing and rattling as smoke- 
stacks, pilot-house, boats were blown from their fasten- 
ings, and, above the cries of terror came the shrieks of the 
wounded. 

With scarcely a thought even yet of the tempest, Patsy 


realized that he had been tramping about in a very hot! kept his eyes on Sam and the white man. 


day. 


They had been pitched across the deck and were strug- 


‘‘Guess it’s going to rain,’’ he said to himself, with an! gling against the rail which, where they were, was just 


upward glance at the black cloud; ‘‘well, let ’er pour!|clear of the water, on account of the incline of the for- 
there are no footprints or blood stains to be washed out} ward deck. 


in this case, so what do I care?’’ 

Even his reflections about the weather were 
the work he had in hand. 

Having gone on board the Congar, he made a tour of 


affected by 


‘\the boat, looking for Sam Clark. 


less his information had been wholly wrong. 
«Half a dozen colored men were idling on the forward 


dev. 


Patsy stood at a little distance and looked them over.” 

In a moment he picked out one who was apart from the 
others as the man he wanted. 

The detective was on the point of going forward to 

. speak to Sam when the negro was accosted by another 

man who approached from the side of the boat opposite to 
where Patsy was standing. 

Patsy drew back and waited. 


| 


] 
\ 


Of a sudden it seemed to Patsy as if the horribly black 
sky glowed with fierce light. 

In fact, it was darker, if possible, than before. 

The light that came to him was in his thoughts, for just 
then he got a clear view of the white man’s whole face. 

The detective knew him then, and with that sudden rec- 


}ance frauds, murder mystery, burned check, and all. 


| 
| 


, 


The man’s left eye was painted! 
CHAPTER VIII. 
BOOTY UNCOVERED. 

And at that moment, too, Patsy became conscious that — 
a thing. of fearful horror was happening. 

The Congar was struggling to regain her former up- 
right position, but though she righted a trifle, the wind 
still held her far over. 

As he tried to regain footing on the steep deck he caught 


There seemed to be something familiar in the new-|sight of two persons sinking beneath the surface of the 
comer’s appearance, but what it was the detective could | river a few yards from the steamer. 


not immediately make out. 
It was a white man, and at first his back was to’ Patsy. 


They were going down to helpless: death beyond a doubt. 
He felt a wild impulse to leap in and:‘try to save them, 


“Seems as if he walks and moves like somebody I’ve; but his cool judgment told him that such a course would 


seoen,’? thought Patsy; ‘‘perhaps it’s one of the police 
officers I saw this morning. The police must have been 
looking for Sam Clark all day, and like as not, that’s one 
of them, and he’s got ahead of me by about five seconds.”’ 

At that moment the Congar suddenly strained at her 
hawsers, and heeled over so noticeably that some of the 
women on board screatned with fright. 

Patsy was standing in the lee of the long upper struc- 
ture of the deck, and hardly knew that the wind was 
blowing. : 

People who had rushed for good seats on the upper deck 
were now diving pell-mell into the cabins for shelter. 

Rain was beginning to fall. _ 

- The under side of the cloud became strangely light. 

Afar off to the West the sky was green. 

» Men who lived through it swear that they could see the 
air rushing along and swirling about, pale and gray, like 
the flapping of a ghost’s garment. ‘ 

Patsy saw none of it. ° 

He clutched at a hand-rail when the boat heeled over, 
but that was done unconsciously, just as he had clutched 
at the string in the water. 

He felt neither wind nor rain, although camp-chairs 
whizzed above his head, swept by the first small fury of 
the blast from deck to river; although a gust that tore 
around the corner of the deck house spattered his face 
with great drops and sent his hat flying toward Illinois. 


be worse than folly, and as he saw and heard the wrecking 
of near-by boats and distant buildings, his heart turned 
sick with pity. 

‘‘Men and women will be killed by hundreds,’’ he re- 
flected, bitterly, ‘‘and no human aid can save them!”’ 

The tornado now seemed to gather all its force for one 
destructive blow that should wipe away not only man- 
made boats and buildings, but Nature’s hills themselves. 

No survivor could tell how it happened, and the his- 
torian may well spare the effort to imagine it, but allin a 
moment the Congar was bottom up! 

Patsy, cool even in this worst extremity, struck out for 
the bottom of the river. ; 

It was not a question now of saving others, but a bare 
chance of preserving his own life. 

Down he went, eyes open, until he was well away from 
the spars and cordage of the steamboats, and until he knew 
that he must risk going to the surface for breath—or 
drown. 

Then he shot upward. 

As he reached the surface with a great gasp for air he 
saw slowly sinking the body of a colored man. 

He recognized Sam Clark. 

The unfortunate negro’s skull had been stove in by a 
falling spar, or other object. . 

‘“‘One more player dropped out of the game,’’ thought 
Patsy, and he looked around for a way out of the wreck- 


a 


There was no tempest for him. age by which he was surrounded. 


i 


} 
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The wind was blowing everything off the Missouri shore. 

Therefore there was comparatively clear water between 
him and the levee, but timbers and trucks and merchan- | 
dise were falling there, and thus making it extremely per- 
ilous to swim in that direction. 

Nevertheless, Patsy struck out for the levee. 

Finding it impossible to make headway against the 
‘wind, he dived under the surface. a 

He had got hardly three feet under when he felt a light 
blow upon his back. 
_ It neither hurt nor disturhed him, but if he had not 
dived there would have been an end of him; for the blow 
came from a plank that the wind had wrenched from a 

warehouse. 

Tt had sailed over the levee and struck the water at ex- 
actly thé spot where Patsy went under. . 

Coming to the surface for another mouthful of air, Patsy 
saw a inan clinging to a. box. 

He was terrified and exhausted, and in a moment more 
would he lost. 

“T°]} save you!’’ said Patsy to himself; ‘‘a man witha 
painted eye,must be saved for the hangman!”’ 

He struck out for the man, caught him under the arm- 
pits as he was about to give up, and in spite of the falling 
fimbers which strewed the river, slowly but stubbornly 
bore him to the bank. 

It wasa short swim, very short by distance, but it | 
seemed hours in point of time. 

The man was helpless until his fingers touched land. 

Then, with remarkable vigor, he helped himself up and 
hastened away without a word to his preserver. 

“That's all right, go on,’’ muttered Patsy, keeping his 
eyes on the retreating man. “T1] find you again without 
difficulty unless one or both of us gets knocked out by a} 
house falling on him.”’ 

There seemed to be plenty of chance that just this might | 
happen. 

The air was filled with flying wreckage. 

Tt was not a mere storm that unroofed wooden houses 
aud blew down chimneys. ° 

The stanchest buildings of brick and granite gave way 
and collapsed before it. 

Giant steel beams that form the skeleton of the best, 
modern buildings were bent and twisted like so many 
wires. 

A solid train was laid over on the great Hads Bridge, 
and a portion of the bridge itself was wrecked. 

Patsy found progress next to impossible. 

A miracle of chance had enabled the man whom he had | 
rescued, and whom the detective had recognized as Slater 
in disguise, to escape destruction from.a falling warehouse. | 

The walls fell just after Slater passed, and directly in| 
front of Patsy. 

In fact, it was’only by energetic dodging back that he 
avoided being buried under tons of brick and timbers. 

Patsy tried to get into the city. 

His way was completely blocked by the warehouse 
wreckage, 

So he started to go around it. 

He soon found himself clambering over piles of rubbish | 
where buildings had stood but a few minutes before, and | 
it was often impossible to distinguish the street lines. 

The tornado still blew at its fiercest, but still Patsy | 
foiled on, now over a freshly fallen building, now through | 
a short stretch of street as yet untouched, and again | 
stumbling into cellar holes. 

On one occasion he snatched a girl from beneath’ a reel-| 
ing street car, set her on the curb, and hurried on. 

Tn almost all cases the rescued were’ too distracted by 
fear to realize that they had been saved, but Patsy cared , 
for no thanks. 

He was hoping to arrive at a certain point, the office of 
Putnam & Company, and though he knew that he was 
pursuing a very roundabout way, there was no help for it. 


For that matter he regarded the insurance swindle and 
the murder of Bemis as good as settled, and a little delay 
in bringing on the climax could well be spent in assisting 
such unfortunates as he found in his path. 

At length he came to a street that was comparatively 
free from destruction. 

Then he realized how far out of his way he had gone, 


for he recognized it as the street in which Bemis had 


‘lodged. 


The very house was across the way. 

Taking it as a starting point, he turned about and pur- 
sued then as straight a course.as possible. 

He had gone but a short distance when he again entered 
the main path of the tornado and found himself again be- 
set with obstacles in the shape of ruins. 

Patsy persisted in keeping a straight course for fear any 
attempt to make detours through other streets would lead 
him too far aside. 

Presently he found himself in what had evidently been 
a narrow alley between buildings. 

It.sloped rather steeply, and water was running down it 
in a miniature torrent. 

Rain had been falling heavily from almost the moment 
when the storm broke, and this alley had become the out- 
let for the water from several streets. 

Patsy plunged in and waded down the alley without 
hesitation, for he was already too wet to care about that, 
and the water was not deep or swift enough to suggest 
danger. 

Near the bottom the current boiled and bubbled as if it 
were passing over an obstruction. 

The detective caught a glimpse of a piece of cloth fiut- 
tering in the stream. 

Supposing sadly that a woman had fallen there and was 
now drowning in the shallow current, he hastened to the 
spot and knelt in the water to lift the supposed victim out. 

To his surprise, the sunken object came up easily. 

Tt was not the body of a human being, but a bundle 
wrapped in a sheet, 

It had evidently been buried in the soil there, and the 
rushing water had uncovered it. 

As Patsy raised it the fastenings of the bundle gave way, 
and several articles dropped out. 

One the detective recognized as a sextant. 

He was no longer surprised. 

“Tg an ill wind that blows nobody any good,”’ he ‘said 


‘to himself; ‘this storm is’ cruelly destructive Of Li £9“ TAs 


property, but it must be admitted that it is collecting evi- 
dence for me. . 

‘‘T don’t think I really needed this stuff, but I may as 
well take it, for it makes the case more complete.” 

So he remained kneeling in the water until he had picked » 
up all the articles that had dropped from the bundle. 

He recognized them as the plunder taken from Captain 


; Bemis’ room. 


Recalling the landlady’s list, he felt certain that he had 
recovered everything, including even the hook that had 
hung on the wall for years. 

So he tied up the bundle again, and throwing it over his 
shoulder, proceeded onward. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHADOWED TO A TRAGIC END. 
The tornado had now spent its strength. 
There was no longer much danger of being crushed by 


'falling walls, but the terrors of the evening were in- 


creased by rapidly occurring fires. 
Explosions could be heard from time to time, but the 


| most common cause of fire was the leveling of electric 


light wires. 

‘As Patsy was picking his way past a confused heap of 
timbers he saw a beam smoking, steaming, and burst- 
ing into flame in spite of the rain that dripped from it, 

He saw that a ‘‘live’’ wire crossed the beam, and the 
circumstance made him more than usually careful. 

There were spots where wires were down and covering 
the street in animmense tangle. 6 

Such spots he avoided altogether. 

The wreckage grew worse as he neared the place where 
he thought the office of Putnam & Company was. lo- 
cated, 

At length he paused, not because he could not go 
further, but because he had lost his bearings. 

He was sure he had come in the most direct line from 
Bemis’ house to Putnam & Company’s. 

According to his estimate of the distance the Putnam 
office should be about here, but there was nothing in sight 
by which he could identify the locality. i 
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; What vas left of the buildings was an unshapely mass. ‘I know it,’’ answered Patsy. 
Difectly in front of him a big pile of wreckage was be- ee had one hand holding the bundle of booty behind 
im. 


rinni b fiercely. 
Ph iin oe t undetermined as to what he Now he brought it forward and said: | 


al Patsy watched it a momen Tt | : : 
: ee ant £6 do: t is only interesting, not necessary, to ask Mr. Augus- 
hen among the onlookers he saw & man who inter- tus Slater, alias Benjamin Putnam, to explain how this 
A cea him. lot of stuff that was stolen from Captain Bemis’ room 
| “his time the beard was gone, and the detective knew came to be buried in the dirt at a spot in a direct line be- 
é tween Bemis’ house and Putnam & Company’s office.’’ 


° ata glance that it was Slater. 
} Pate mingled with a group of men who seemed too ‘I don’t know what you mean?’’ answered Slater, 


2 Bivorwholmed with misfortune to do anything but stand faintly. anne 
‘still and wonder what was coming next. | He was trembling violently, and Maxwell took hold of 


Vals ? 
i a ‘He hoped that Slater would not see him. him. 

Concealment was probably unnecessary. Slater was evi-' ‘‘I can tell you the whole story,’’ resumed Patsy; ‘‘I 
/ dently. half mad with terror and anxiety. read part of it in the ashes of a check for ten thousand dol- 
' He stared at the flaming wreck and then looked all lars on the grate in Bremis’ room. The rest of it I’ve had 
around him much as Patsy had done, as if he were not to hunt for. Slater, the agent for the insurance company, 
sure of the place. is Putnam & Co., the agents of steamboats. This man was 

His breath came in gasps. the chief conspirator in the scheme to destroy the Cres- 

He had been all this time struggling through the streets cent Queen, and swindle the insurance company, and his 
from the place where Patsy had rescued him from drown- plans were laid to destroy the River Monarch also. 
ing. _ “He went to see Bemis last evening. 

His course had been as roundabout as that taken by the ‘‘What happened there is no guesswork, for that part of 
detective. the story was clear enough. 

‘After a moment Slater went up to the burning pile and ‘‘T think I can guess pretty close as to what took him 
even scrambled in a few feet toward the flames. there. , 

Nobody paid any attention to him except Patsy, who  ‘‘He knew or suspected that Bemis was going to squeal. 
edged nearer to him. The only reason why Bemis should do that would be that 
) . Presently Slater took hold of a door that was wedged in he hadn’t received his share of the Crescent Queen insur- 
the debris, pulled it out, and turned it over. ance money. ae 

_ There was then revealed a narrow tin strip, and uponit ‘Probably Bemis had sworn that he must have the 
_in gilt letters the words: money that night, 

- “Putnam & Company.”’ “i ‘Slater, alias Putnam, wouldn’t, or couldn’f, pay, it 
Slater dropped the door, and Patsy heard him mutter: ‘don’t matter which, but he must prevent an exposure. 
‘Thank God! it’s burning up!”’ i The only way he could manage that for all time would be 
_. Then Slater withdrew from the place, and Patsy fol- by killing the captain. 

’ lowed. | ‘*Now the captain was a powerful man, much more than 
As Slater plodded on without looking around, the detec- % match for Slater. So it was necessary for Slater to get 


\, ‘tive had ample opportunity to change his appearnce so. fim good-natured and unsnspicious. aap 
4 SS avas accomplished first by writing a check to the 


“when he parted from the insurance men in his room a 
. without difficulty. 


the hotel. . : 
They turned into Choteau avenue, and passed wreck | “Bemis accepted the check in good faith, and whisky 
‘after wreck of giant buildings. soon made him an easy victim. 
At length Slater paused in front of a partially demol-| ‘‘When the deed was done, Slater burned the check, but 
ished structure on the front of which a sign was yet hang- | the cinder was left for my convenience. 
ing that bore the name of the Mid-Western Insurance! ‘‘To make the affair look like ordinary robbery, Slater 
| took away a bundle of plunder and buried it in the loose 


A few feet from Slater two men, Messrs. Howard and 
_Co., where he went immediately after the murder, for 


Maxwell, were gloomily looking at the ruins. 

After a’short pause, Slater approached them, and Patsy what purpose I can only guess, but perhaps it was to 

heard him say: change his clothes, or wash away blood stains——”’ 
‘‘A terrible catastrophe, gentlemen, terrible!’’ ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, man!’’ interrupted Slater, with a 
} He spoke in his brisk, business-like way. ; groan, ‘don’t goon! Itis all as if you had seen every 
‘There are no words for it,’’ responded Mr. Howard. /;movement! And I thought when I saw the office wrecked 
“The loss’ of life must be appalling,’’ added Lawyer and on fire that the last bit of evidence against me wowld 
_ Maxwell. | be destroyed! I shadowed you half the day, and thought 
tyes,’ said Slater, ‘to say nothing of millions of prop- I had killed you, too! Then, fearing that the nigger Clark 
erty destroyed. As for lives, by the way, I hear of one might know too much, I huated him down and the tor- 
death that will interest you.”’ ; nado saved me from murdering him. Somebody was cruel 
‘‘Ah! what?”’ 
“The negro, Sam Clark, who murdered Bemis, is among let me die in the river than live for this exposure! My 

ae poor wife and children!”’ 


fhe. victims. 
Re “How did you hear itt?’ : __ He covered his face with his hands, while Maxwell and 
Pi oe os Sona ey man who saw him drowg just off the levee.’’? | Howard looked on, too much amazed to speak. 
A‘ this moment Patsy stepped up and said: Maxwell let go Slater’s arm. 
y “Vell, Mr. Benjaimn Putnam, perhaps you thought the’ The miserable man swayed an instant, and then fell at 
BK deteciive drowned, too, when you pushed him overboard full length. |, We 
) trom the River Monarch.’’ ‘Don’t touch him!’’ cried Patsy, in sudden alarm. 


later whirled around and fairly staggered with as-| He saw a convulsive movement of Slater’s body, that, 


| 
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bc] tonishment. the others did not notice, and’ the meaning was clear to 
ha (he other gentlemen looked amazed, and Mr. Howard him. 


4 about to speak when Maxwell caught him warningly | Slater, in falling, had grasped a live wire that had been 


VES OC 
[-\" “by the arm. The shrewd lawyer saw that Patsy had blown down there, and the shock had killed him instantly- 
“| “spoken with some deliberate purpose, and, of course; it, THERE END 
_ | | *vas impertant that there should be no mistaken interfer. | ( “ 
aa wnce with the detective’s plan. 


\) seth changed-his tone, and remarked, with an effort at Tum Rep LeaGuE,’’ by the author of ‘Nick Carter,” will 
«<lness, “I reckon you see your mistake now, Mr. be published in the next number (264) of the Mick CaR- 


Murphy. My name isn’t Putnam.,”’ Ter LIBRARY. , 


‘ 


Be 4 


Company. k 
soil on the way from Bemis’ to the office of Putnam & | 


\ 


Uk eer PA Dre xvas concerned ta thea ceonditian. it ismae ay“ is 
& order of Bemis Gr Kearer,-S0 that Semis Coad YUt I casnee — 


;enough to save me from drowning. Would to God he had | 


Winat do——’”’ Slater began, and then, collecting him- ‘Nick CARTER IN BaLtrmore; or, THE CONSPIRACY OF - 
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